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ABSTRACT 

Currently, 30 California community colleges have 
adopted flexible calendars, which permit up to 15 of the 175 days of 
legally required faculty service to be used for authorized 
non-instructional activities. A broad range of flex activities are 
authorized under Title V of the State Education Code, including staff 
development or in-service training, curriculum or instructional 
material development, student personnel services, student advising, 
orientation, department meetings, institutional research, and 
matriculation services. Although scheduling options exist with 
flexible calendars, most colltiges tend to schedule the flex days as 
an intersession in January. The implementation and management of flex 
calendars involves: (1) determining the ratio of mandatory and 
optional activities; (2) overcoming possible resistance from faculty, 
the district governing board, and the public; (3) developing a 
special set of policies and procedures to encourage faculty 
participation; (4) involving departments and divisions in planning 
and implementation; and (5) using evaluations to modify the next 
year's flex plan. While the flexible calendar provides time for 
curriculum improvement and staff development, the commitment to 
making change meaningful must come from the staff. (MDB) 
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FOREffOtD 



In considering potential authors for this Management Report , I went 
directly to Bill Harlan as a knowledgeable resource on, and 
advocate for, the flexible calendar. His suggestion that he enlist 
Don Mahan as co--author was welcomed for the same reasons. As 
English faculty colleagu'^s at Diablo Valley College for more than 
20 years, they have had a continuing commitment to staff 
development and were quick to realize the opportunities for 
professional growth and improvement of instruction that the 
flexible calendar affords. Their collaborative efforts resulted in 
this Practical Guide to the Flexible Calendar . In it they briefly 
rev lew the background lead ing to adoption of the calendar, explain 
its legal provisions, and clarify the various ways It may be 
utilized. They go on to point out some cf the advantages of the 
flexible calendar, but they also address its potential problems, 
che management function, and the critical factors essential to 
ewsuring its success. 

Bill Harlan has an Associate degree from Monterey Peninsula College 
and Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees from the University 
of California at Berkeley. He joined the English faculty at Diablo 
Valley Collage in 1964 and has served as Senate President there as 
well as President of the Contra Costa District United Faculty and 
President of the Faculty Association of California Community 
Colleges. In 1985 he assumed his current position as Director of 
the Center for Higher Education, a consortium made up of University 
of California, Berkeley Extension; California State University, 
Hayward; and Diablo Valley College. Bill has been active in 
calendar reform legislation, has worked on the flexible calendar 
bill, and has served as the Flexible Calendar Coordinator for his 
Dis t ric t. 



Don Mahan holds a Bachelor of Arts from the University of 
Massachusetts, a Master of Arts in Teaching from Harvard, and a 
Ph.D. from U.C. Berkeley. An English faculty member at Diablo 
Valley College since 1963, he has also been a Division Chair, 
Associate Dean, and Faculty AosociatLon President. He served as 
Flexible Calendar Coordinator for three years and Staff Development 
Coordinator for two years, an assignment he still holds. 
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Back in 1976, a long-simmering dlssatlsbc- 
tion with the antiquated 175-day calendar for 
Califomia's community colleges led to a modest 
reform effort called the flexible calendar pilot 
project. Byaliowing six selected colleges to ex- 
periment with replacing up to 1 5 days of regular 
instruction with authorized alternative activities, 
the State sought to address the most glaring 
prot)lem with the traditional calendar -- its 
length. Since 1982, state law pennits all com- 
munity colleges to tocerclse this option. About 
30 colleges have already adopted some form of 
the flex calendar, and another dozen are con- 
sidering a change for the ^1. 

Many welcome the chance to move to a 
more rational school calendar. However, ex- 
perience has shown that colleges which change 
simply to achieve fewer instructional days are 
often disappointed when the novelty wears oft. 
The real benefit of the flexible calendar is the 
time and energy it provides for increasin^y im- 
portant activities Mice matriculation, staff 
development, and improvement of instruction 
which would otherwise be difficult to schedule 
and finance. Because the designated 
employees (both fulMlme and part-time) have a 
contractual ot>ligation to participate, these 



revitalizing efforts may be treated with the same 
degree of institutional commitment that nieetlng 
classes, Iceeping office hours, and attending re> 
quired meetings presume. 

Shortening the Traditional Calendar 

California community college students are 
required to attend school at least 1 5 days longer 
than any other college students in the country. 
While some may not see this as a disadvantage, 
the fad remains that California's calendar re- 
quirement is not a result of a rational policy 
decision for our students' benefit but merely an 
anachronism of the legal ties t)6tween com- 
munity colleges and secondary schools. The 
175-rjiay requirement creates vexing problems 
for the diverse student population of the com- 
munity colleges. Longer terms increase the the 
possibility of students withdrawing due to con- 
flicts with work schedules and family obliga- 
tions. Although students in community 
colleges on the quarter system have problems 
with the longer calendar, we wHI focus on the 
difficulties tor those on the semester system, 
since more and more community colleges are 
adopting the semester format and since It is 
here that the problems are most apparent. 
Semester students usually complete their fall 
term in late January. The truncated post- 
Christmas session has always been of ques- 
tionable instructional value. Because almost ail 
four-year colleges now begin instruction in 
January, many students who seek to transfer at 
mU-year may well have to wait until the follow- 
ing term. The lack of a substantial break be- 
tween fall and spring semesters leaves 
instructors with little time to prepare for new 
courses and imposes extra demands on stu- 
dent servk^es. (In son^e cases, students on 
academk: probation are not notified of dismiss- 
al until three weeks into the new term.) Periiaps 
the most negative aspect of the traditional 
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calendar, whether quarter or semester, is that it 
reinforces in the minds of our students the old 
perception of community colleges as exten- 
sions of high school. 

Gtven the political dimate in Sacramento, it 
seems unlikely that the legislature wlll ever 
decrease the numt>er of required days without 
an acompanying cut toi funding. Therefore the 
fle)(it3le calendar option, which retains the 1 75- 
day requirement for faculty service but allows 
up to IS days for alternative activities, remains 
the only reform choice for the foreseeat)le fu- 
ture. 

What the Law Provides 

The ffax caierxtar is administered accord- 
ing to the provisions of Title V, Chapter 8 arvf 
Article 8 nf the Education Code, l-ocal com- 
pliance is overseen by an official of the State 
Chancellor s office, and districts wishing to go 
on the flexibie calendar apply to that office. The 
application caRs for an assessment of the most 
critical needs for staff, student, and histruction- 
al improvement and an explanation of how the 
flex arrangement wM meet those needs. (The 
college's accreditation report can be useful in 
providing information for this pttase of the ap- 
plication process.) The planned calendar con- 
figuration and proposed activities must be 
somewhat detaled for approval. 

The only required activity during the flex 
period is some instruction/evaluation. Because 
of the fiscal arrangements explained below, in- 
stnjction may be minimal during the designated 
flex days. Ttie range of alternative activities al- 
lowed under the law is very broad: staff 
development or in-service training; curriculum 
or iearribig resource development; student per- 
sonnel services; learning resource services; re- 
lated activities, such as student advising, 
orientation, departmental or division meetings, 
conferences and workshop, InstKuttonai re- 
search, and matriculatkKi servtoes; other duties 
assigned by the district; and necessary support 
activities for the above. The Chancellor's offk)e 
has warned that any activities whteh appear to 
be purely recreational or unrelated to an 
employee's professkxial assignment may be 
questkxied during an auditing review. 



There is no financial ilsk in mo\'ing to a 
flexible calendar, since ADA it calaJated as "if 
the time for improvement activities Iiad not been 
permitted and sciieduled instnictk)n had in- 
stead taken place.** The effect of this proviskxi 
is to discourage any more than minimal instruc- 
tkxi since there is no fiscal incentive. On the 
other harKi, part-time feculty who teach term- 
length unjrses are encouraged to partk^ipate in 
alternative activities sbKe the district wi receive 
apportk>nment for them and they can be pakJ 
for their partk:ipatk>n. The district must desig- 
nate which of its employees wi be kivolved in 
these activities and then enter Into an indivkJual 
agreement with each employee specifying the 
activities and the hours which constitute that 
employee's flex plan. Forthe regular faculty the 
district determines the numt)er of days and 
number of hours per day which are the 
equivalent of a full teacMng k>ad. Proportk>nal 
adjustments can be made for those on leave or 
on partial load. 

Although we customarily speak of par- 
tknjlar flex days, the Educatbn Code specifies 
that up to 8.57% of an employee's assigned 
hours may be used for flex activities and that 
thesecan be done at any time during the fiscal 
year.ThedistrictwoukJ stil have designated flex 
days when most of *he feiculty wll be involved, 
but some indivkJuals may do their activities, 
such as advising students, on other days. Whie 
this proviskxi increases the college's flexibllty 
in scheduling, care must be taken that any flex 
activity doc^s not overiap an employee's as- 
signed hou.^ during the regular school term 
since ADA is apportkxied on both. 

At present, college flex plans are approved 
for one year only and have to be renewed. The 
reappi toatfon consists of a report descriUng the 
previous year's program. A joint faculty and ad- 
ministration planning committee is mandated to 
evaluate what has been done and recommend 
any changes. The indivUua! flex agreements 
are to be certified by management upon satis- 
factory compietk>n of the flex obligatkMi. These 
records must be retained for any future audit by 
state offlcials. 

Let us now examine the most common flex 
activities in more detail. 



staff Dtvtlopment 

The liexftsle calendar moves staff develop- 
ment fn)mttie periphery of institutional life to the 
center. As revealed by the recent Berman- 
Weier study, most community coHege staff 
development comes atxxjt through individual 
effort and expense, instltutionaily sponsored 
staff development in community coReges tends 
to support individuai activities through sabt)ati- 
cals, tiaivel and conference funds, etc. The 
HexSltte calendar malces It possible to engage 
(iroupe of colleagues in coHective efforts to 
achieve large-scale improvement in instruction- 
al programs. It allows coleagues to work 
together on teaching methodologies and skis. 
Research shows that peer interaction is the 
most effective path to instructkxiai improve- 
ment for experienced classroom teachers. 

Among the Stat development activities that 
a Ilex program makes possible are intensive 
training prograrrs, group retreats, fiekJ ex- 
perience, serial woricshops, and other fonnats 
whteh alow continuous partk:ipatk)n with col- 
leagues on a variety of topk:s. Flm is especial- 
ly valuable for orientation programs for new 
fc:cuity and part-time instructors. Some col- 
leges encourage classified staff par Jpatkm In 
appropriate workshops. 



Curriculum Development 

The flexible calendar confronts depart- 
ments and other htstmcthxial units with the 
challenge of using two avalaUe resources - 
time and participatk)n - in a productive manner 
to Improve the curriculum. It kxces aH bculty 
to assess real needs and to consMer seriously 
strategies for meeting these needs. Many im- 
provements that might othen^ be dismissed 
as unrealistk: Ueals are taken seriously when 
"not enough tkne" and 'iH> tangible instituttonal 
commitment" are removed as excuses. 
Woridng together, both full and part-time feK:ul- 
ty can review and revise course outlines. New 
cu. iteulum can be devloped by visiting other in- 
stitutions or from experiments begun during the 
flex time. Large-scale v^ing assessment 
programs or reeding and writing sklls across- 
the-curriculum are also possible. 



Matriculation 

The state-mandated matriculatkxi program 
wM most certainly increase demands on staff. 
Someone must do the testing, assess- ment, ad- 
vising, and fbHow-up, and most colleges wM be 
unable to hire erxxic^ new skaff to meet the 
need. The flex caierxJar provkles the time 
necessary for faculty and staff to make 
matriculatkKi a success. Scheduling flex days 
Just before each term provkles time for better 
student partlcipatkxi. 

In the fall of 1984 tfje faculty and counselora 
at Contra Costa College used the flex days in 
August and in January to Institute a n^iatricuia- 
tk)n process for all new and contkHJing students 
takk)g at least two courses. Students were tokl 
about academic requirements and expecta- 
tkm for their majors. For the fkst time every 
student was helped ki settinga realistic goal and 
in plannkig a course schedule. A program of 
this magnitude woukJ not have t>een possible 
without the time and Institutknial commitment 
provUed t>y the flex csdendar. 

Research, Articulatkm and Instructton 

Three other types of activities wanant spe- 
cial mendon. Rex time can be used to ac- 
complish needed instkuuxial research. Several 
years ago, for example, the counseling staff at 
Consumes River College used some flex days 
to contact by mal or phone an the students wtK> 
h^ dropped out the preceding semester to 
determine the causes for their decisk>n. The 
results enabled the school to develop strate^es 
to kicrease studer^ retentkm. Artk:ulatk)n has 
t3ecome kx^reasingly important In recent yeara. 
Rex provkles the time for staff to make exten- 
sive visits to four- year colleges or to local high 
schools to ariteulate the community college 
program. One parik:ulariy effective arikujlatkin 
devk:e is to krvite the staff of local high scI-jooIs 
to some paritoulariy exciting flex workshop or 
presentatkxi. Rnally, instruction can beavtobUe 
option. Although most colleges prefer to 
schedule orily a few classes on designated flex 
days, some kinds of specialized kistructkKi or 
rxxmaliy low-enrolling courses can work well. 
Extended fiekl trips for t>k)logy classes, kiten- 
slve workshops in advanced language study, 
and group research projects have all suc- 
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ceeded. Furthermore, offefing some instruc- 
tkxiai options adds a variety of choice for both 
faculty and students. 

Calendar ConflgiMitions 

When a colege staff first considers chang- 
ing the traditional calendar. It wB face a be- 
wiiderlng number of options. There are, 
hoM^ever, some bult-in constraints which wll 
prot)abi)rNmitthecfK>ices. If classes are to end 
before f Christmas (which everyone agrees is 
desirable), then instruction must begin before 
Labor Day. But f classes begin too early in 
August, ttien enrolment is likely to sutler. (Some 
coleges experimented with an "early starT 175 
instructional day calendar and experienced 
subetantW and persistent enroHmanl loss when 
classes began in mid-August.) Our district 
found that beginning instruction a weel( to 10 
days before Labor Day does not seem to affect 
enrolment negatively. However, there is no 
guarantee that some loss of students won'i 
occur in tfie first year of the new catendar. 

Anotfier way of dealing with the problem of 
the fisl semester is to consider semesters of 
slightly unequal lengths. Our district has faH 
semesters of 81 days, ananged in 17 weelcs, 
and spring semesters of 85 days, arranged in 18 
weeks. Ttie antic^ed instructkxvri problems 
dki not materialize as most Instructors were able 
to make the necessary internal ad|ustments. 
Most districts with flex calendar tend toward 
some form of the 4- 1-4 configuration with the 
flex days forming an irrtersesskxi in January, 
thus taidng advantage of the naturd breaks in 
the scfKX)i year. The nine flex days ki our 
district's calendar are divMed between August 
and January. Faculty members may be as- 
signed four days before the beginning of the fall 
term or four days at the beginning of January. 
They are al assigned for the second week in 
January when most of the large-scdto flex ac- 
tivitiestake place. Springtermbeginscfter Mar- 
tin Luther King's Birthday and normally 
concludes by the end of May. 

DHferenl Flex Formats 

A district's flex plan will reflect \ocal notk)ns 
about how much time can be usefuRy devoted 
to concentrated improvement activities. Some 



districts provUe only one flex day whie otfiers 
make tiie ruH flfteen avalat^ ). 

A flex program be composed of both re- 
quired and optkxiai activities. Required ac- 
tivities are those in wt>teh every designated 
empkyyee must participate. These are often 
de|3artmental or college-wide meetings, 
specMc assignment, etc. Optional activities are 
tiiose in wtrich tfie empkiyees may choose to 
participate: workshops. indivMual projects, stu- 
dents advising, etc. The ratio between required 
activities and optkxiai activities wl vary from 
district to district depending on ttie k)cal institu- 
tion^d culture. Some distrtets provUe tightty 
scheduled programs that require al to par- 
ticipate. Other districts schedule very few 
obligatory activities and expect participants to 
devek)p indivMual programs from a range of ap- 
proved types of actMties. Some districts re- 
qidre all flex activities to take piece during 
specified days on campus. OtiierdistictsaRow 
participants to schedule flex activities 
throughout the year both on and off campus. 
So far, the Chancelor's offk:e has approved 
ooth types of programs, leaving It to the locai 
district to determkYe the best mix for Its needs 
and to establish accountat)iity. 

PdWcsofFlex 

Despite the obvkxjs advantages of the 
fl<«xible calendar, mary wll ot)ject when k is 
proposed. Some faofty, particitoty In the 
sciences, believe the Uxs of any kistructional 
time cannot be JustiRed. Courses witti a pre-set 
number cf experiments or modiles may have 
to be adjusted. A program like nurskig wtiers 
th9 curriculum is in sorne part determiried tiy an 
outsUe agency mcy have to uB exempted from 
the shorter calendar. On the other hand, much 
of the opposition totheflexfele cdtondar is simp- 
ly reluctance to change. Almost every kistruc- 
tor can find ways to ofbet any minor k)ssof time. 
The issue of reformkig the calerdar usually 
conies down to balancing ktstitutional concerns 
against a small group of feKnAy who believe they 
must have al the avalable days for their par- 
tkujiar courses. Often these same indMduals 
are most resistant to kistitutkKiany sponsored 
staff developnf)ent or kistructkKial bnprovement 
activities. 
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Some are coricemed that students vvith 
small chMren are adversely affected by any 
schedule which begins classes before the 
public schools. However, experience at a num- 
ber of coleges has shown thto has not becon^e 
a signHcant problem. Furthennore.iM students 
appreciate the additional time between terms 
and the eartier finish to the spring term. Inthe 
student poHs conducted in ourdistrict, approval 
approached 90% for the flexfele calendar. 

fMy. the public In general and the district 
governing board in particular have to be con- 
vinced that the shorter calendar wl ultimately 
benefit students. Colege officials have to seR 
the importance of the altemati /e activities, such 
as matriculation and curriculum development. 
Of course, faculty accountablity is the icey to 
public acceptance of the new calendar. 

Managemeni of the Flex Program 

Managing the flex program involves all the 
responsit>iitle8 of managing the regular instruc- 
tional program but without many of the conven- 
tional understandings that support the re^Jlar 
program. Because the flex program consists of 
activities 1n4leu^ regular Instmction. many 
staff members may view it as not encumbering 
them to the usual standards and rrxxles of in- 
stitutional behavior. For management this may 
mean devising and administering a special set 
of policies and procedures. On some cam- 
puses extra efforts may be required to orient 
staff meint)ers to wtiat can be perceived as an 
additional level of bureaucracy. 

It Is essential that departments and 
divisions be involved in the planning and im- 
plementing of a college's flex program. Interms 
of curriculum development, program review, 
student advising, new Acuity orientation, and 
liaison with part-time faculty, it is at the 
departmental level that the flexible- .^ndarcan 
l)e most valuable as a resource. However, it is 
also at this mid- management level that ad- 
ministering the program may seem most 
onerous. Distributing and collecting agreement 
forms. Iceeping memt)ers informed about dead- 
lines and opportunities, reviewing proposals, 
maintaining accountablity all add an additional 
txjrden for mid-managers. 



There are many tasks associated with 
maldng a flex program successful, it must be 
planned, scheduled and publicized, it must be 
implemented, evaluated, and reported on. It 
must be justlfled and mariceted. For a flex 
program to contribute its fun potential, there 
must t)e strong faculty participation in all the 
tasks. ^Tex cannot be managed from the top 
down. Ftorely has the flexibSe calendar been 
adopted as the chok:e of management 

As Is true of afl aspects of a flex program, 
how It is managed can be expected to mirror the 
red commitment of a colege's managemert to 
staff devek)pment. Where a faculty is used to 
partkdpating in staff devek)pment activities that 
are weH planned and appix)priate to the real 
needs of teachers. flexwH reduce the demands 
on management tyy provUing the gifts of time 
arxl opportunity. Where staff development lias 
been mMmal or limited to individual cfiotee. flex 
can mean a new set of demands on manage- 
ment personnel, dcmarxis that may not be wel* 
come or appreciated. 

Factors for the Success of ttie Flex 
Calendar 



* Prepare carefully for any calendar change. 
Make sure tfiere is gerterd understanding of 
what is to t>e done and why. it may take a year 
to plan and win approval for a calendar change. 

* Keep the issue of the flex calendar out of 
the coliective bargaining arena, in so far as pos* 
sible. if it becomes a chit for one side or the 
other in negotiatk)ns. or if it becomes the source 
of frequent grievances, then the effectiveness of 
the calendar change is diuted. Sometimes the 
faiculty unkxi wi allow tfie academk: senate to 
handle arrangements. 

* in organizing calendar activities, place the 
principal responsiUity with the offk^e of instruc* 
tk>n to reinforce the notk)n that the flex obliga- 
tton is an integral part of the college operatk)n, 
fKJt simply an extracurricular activity. 

* Most of the actwri planning and schedul* 
ir)gshoukJt)e done at tf)e department level. The 
flex calendar works best when feiculty feel a real 
stake in its success. 
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* Involve part4irnefaiciJlty In flex activities. It 
helps to bring them into the life of the campus, 
and ananging development efforts for them ser- 
ves to focus depaitment energies. 

* Doni try to schedule more flex days than 
your planning process can accommodate, itis 
t)etter to begin with fe^ days and Increase the 
number as the need can be justified. 

* Make the Individual ftex forms simple 
enough for faculty members to fW out themsel- 
ves. Dont burden support staff with unneces- 
sary paperworic 

* Encourage widespread Involvement In the 
planning, conducting, and evaluating of flex ac- 
tivities. However, mal(e sure that any steering 
group is snuM enough to work effectively. 

* BuU In extra accotmtaMiry for kxJivMuat 
projects - activities whk:h take place outsUe of 
the regular time and organizatkxial parameters 
of your college flex plan. Such projects can be 
very worttiwhie, but they also have a high 
potertiai for abuse by unsupervised employees. 
One negative episode, whk:h is puUtoized, can 
endanger the whole program. 

* Use regtiar enrollment procedures for 
faculty signing up for staff development 
workshops. Don't reinvent the wheel. 

* In muti-campusdistrk:ts. all colleges shoukl 
adopt the same general calendar, although 
each may choose to emphasize different ac- 
tivities. Whenever possible, acthdtles like 
woricshops and special speakers shoukl be 
coordinated throu^iout the distrfen to create 
moreoptkm. 

* Evaluate all aspects of the flex experience. 
Don't forget to survey student and classified 
staff reactkHis. 

* Use evaluatk>ns to modify the next year's 
flex plan wtien necessary. Pubik^izetheevalua- 
tkxi results as well as anecdotal accounts of 
what worics. Keep selling the change to the 
faculty and the governing board. 

* Dont get locked ktto a single calendar con* 
figuratkxi or set of activities. Leave yourself 
room to cfiange and accommodate r;ew cir- 
cumstances. 
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* Do everything possible to encourage 
variety iri the types of activities bculty choose 
each year. Any acXMiy, no matter how t)enefi- 
clal initially, can lead to boredomand frustratton 
If done repeatedly. 

The flsxitrie calendar offers an opportunity tO 
meet the new chaHenges to community col- 
leges. We can improve our curriculum, help our 
staff grow, and generally do a better job for our 
students. B(A bi the fkial analysis, ail a cfiange 
in the calerxiar does is provide tkne for things 
to happen. The kisplratkm for and commitment 
to making d'lange meaningful must come from 
within the institutional staff. 



Caitfornia Community CoNegM Using th« Fl«xibto 
CatondarWIth Name of Contact Parson Aa of Fabruary 

ises 

ButU CoHaga - Emast Matlock 

Cabrillo CoHaga - >nn Slaphanson 

Canada CoHaga - 0. Robart Stiff 

Collaga of tha Dasart - Dorothy Bray 

CoHaga of tha Sisktyous • Yatas Graar 

CoHaga of tha Canyons • Jamas Walkar 

Contra Costa CoHaga • Robart Martinctch 

Cuyamaca CoHaga - Samual Occati 

OaAnza Collaga • BaitMra Rsid 

OlabtoVsHay CoHaga -Charfas Sappar 

FoothiH OoNaga- Bamadina Fong 

FuNarton CoHaga - Jana Armstrong 

GrossnrKNit CoHaga - Eva Utt 

Irvkia Vallay CoHaga - Tarranca Burgass 

Los Madanos Collaga - Chat Casa 

Marfn Community CoHaga - Slanlay Kraczak 

Masa CoHaga - Alan Brooks 

Miramar CoHaga - Gaorga Yaa 

Montaray Paninsula Collaga - Davkl Hopkins 

Moorpark Collaga - Jamaa Gayla 

Rancho Santiago Collaga • Cartar Doran 

Saddlaback Community CoHaga - Evaratt Brawar 

San Diago Oty Collaga - Marvin Burdg 

San Matao CoHaga - Lois Callahan 

Santa Rosa Junk>r CoHaga - Patricia MHtanbargar 

Skylina CoHaga - Unda SaHar 

Solano Community Collaga • tona Bkrff 

Southwastarn Collaga - Thonnas Hahn 

Taft Collaga - OonakI Gmm^ 

Vantura Collaga - Eric r4kx)lat 

Wtst VaHay Collaga - Dala Johnston 
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